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Letrers ON Our AFFAIRS 
AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


Tuis is the month when the public librarian again faces his annual estimates. Things are rarely 
exactly easy for him. This year may be no exception, as there will be in some places an effort 
to lop off the non-essential works of local authorities. It is at this time that some librarians 
wish the service ceased to be local, because town councillors as a whole believe so much in the 
local character of government and do not realize that if they reduce on such things as libraries 
they are placing their own people at a disadvantage in relation to other towns. That is the 
soundest reason, and one that cannot too often be stressed, for some sort of imposed standard of 
service, which cannot be varied too greatly because of some temporary condition of local or 
national finance. We do not anticipate crippling reductions anywhere, but the signs for 
advance are not more propitious than in the bad old days. We shall be interested to hear of 
special cases this year, but hope that they will be few. We know that salaries cannot, at present, 
be greatly affected, but even librarians do not live for pay-cheques alone ; they want books, 
light, heat and many more things to revive, if not to improve, their service. 


We have been interested to hear of the welcome arrival, as students or as visitors, of 
librarians from various parts of the British Commonwealth. We understand that the University 
of London Library School has had students in the past two years from Mauritius, the West 
Indies, the Middle East, and Canada. We hope these are the precursors of many more. A very 
welcome visitor at present in England is Mr. Metcalfe of the Sydney Public Library, New South 
Wales, which—at any rate legislatively—is the most progressive part of the Australian 
Commonwealth (although Tasmania has the model libraty law). Mr. Metcalfe is paying visits 
to various library systems in London, and particularly in the larger cities of England. We still 
think that there is much we can learn from our overseas friends, and we believe that the new 
small libraries that were established just before the war—and perhaps a few that have occurred 
during it and since—have suggestions that they in turn may study with benefit. In any case, 
such visitors as Mr. Metcalfe are very welcome. 


It would seem that the modern librarian who wishes to obtain accommodation must 
consider the pre-fabricated building. There are, of course, others methods. At Kensington, 
for example, a large surface shelter has been provided with roof lights and high side windows 
and, by the removal of parts of the heavy supporting interior walls, has been made into a 
quite spacious and practical branch library. For a slightly different use the surface shelter 
adjoining the Norbury Library (Croydon) has been provided with doors and tubular ele¢tric 
heating and has been filled with Sankey Sheldon new shelves, and now accommodates about 
14,000 volumes as a book store. One of the difficulties of such shelters is to provide them with 
adequate heating. Kingston-on-Thames is producing a small branch library in a pre-fabricated 
building which is being equipped, as is the shelter at Kensington, by Libraco. Stoke Newing- 
ton, too, is provided a somewhat larger pre-fabricated library. The Orlitt building, which 
houses the temporary Law Library of Gray’s Inn, is one of the type that can be readily adapted 
as a branch library, and in that light is worth study. Our readers will remember that it was 
opened by Mr. Churchill, who referred to this type of building as ‘ the archite¢ture of the 
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Probably the time has come for an overhaul of the question of the lighting of libraries, as 
indeed of most public buildings. During the war the long-talked-of form of fluorescent 
lighting came into use, especially for the many underground or basement rooms that had to be 
used for Civil Defence pes ses. Our experience then was that, although this produced a 
brilliant and immediately apparently most satisfactory light, there was a continued minute 
explosive flicker which produced headache and sometimes even mild conjunétivitis. This we 
were assured was because the lights, to be effective, should have been worked in series, not 
in single tubes; but in our own case we were immured in rooms about 20 feet by 12 feet, 
with the light running right round the edges of the rectangle, about eight tubes in a room. 
Certainly the light, as we have said, was brighter than anything we had experienced before, and 
a number of people did not feel the ill-effeéts mentioned. In one library we know, it was used 
to light the charging trays, but here the staff asked to have the tube covered with some form of 
gauze or tissue in order to reduce the glare. As this form of lighting is very much more 
expensive to instal than that of the ordinary gas-filled electric globe, and somewhat more 
expensive to maintain, it is good to admit that much development has occurred recently. In 
some offices a certain colour has been introduced into the tubes, which has a restraining effeét. 
As the librarian’s desire above all things is to have the finest form of lighting that is available, 
it would be good if we could have the advantage of the opinion of such libraries as Bourne- 
mouth and others which have had by this time a quite considerable experience of fluorescent 
lighting. This type, however, has been severely challenged just lately, and librarians would 
like to be re-assured before they indulge in the rather considerable expense that would be 
involved in installing it. 


Salaries must always be of great personal interest to us all. The recent award made on the 
National Charter will, we think, receive a general welcome. It levels up the bonus paid to 
women with that of men. It raises substantially, in fact to {135 at sixteen, the salaries of junior 
entrants into public libraries. One thing it does, which has created what we hope is a temporary 
difficulty : it has raised the maximum of the General Division so that it now exceeds the figure 
for A.P.T. I. That, however, is an anomaly which a modification of the A.P.T. scale will no 
doubt soon adjust. 


A Correspondent complains of the indefinite character of that part of the final examination 
which deals with English in Literary Appreciation. Such quite minor writers as Rochester 
and others who play little part either in the tapestry of literature, or in the practical work of 
libraries form the subject of questions, while there is no suggestion that Wordsworth, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning and the Great Viétorian Novelists ever existed. His objeétion to a 
question on George Eliot is not so defensible. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 
On the career of the late T.J.W. 


\s he, who seeks to make the public buy 

A mine that lives but in his fantasy, 

First ‘‘ salts” the mine he sets out to explore, 

And there reports the non-existent ore : 

So Wise’s treasures, planted out in “ Clay,” 
Through some mysterious channel make their way ; 
Aad when suspicious scholars mutter “ how 
Comes it we never heard of these till now ?” 

Wise, of his learning making vast parade, 
Expounds the treasures he himself has made. 


W. May 14, 1937. 
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Let’s Away To Prison 


By J. L. Hosss (Shrewsbury Borough Library) 


His Majesty’s Prison Commissioners are at present endeavouring to extend library provision 
to every prison in the country, and to increase the effectiveness and scope of existing services. 
In common with all others, prison libraries suffered seriously during the War, and the Com- 
mission has sought the assistance of public libraries in securing an adequate service in these 
institutions. 

In co-operation with the Library Association and the County Councils Association 
they sponsored, some years ago, a scheme whereby public libraries undertook to stock their 
local prisons and reformatories with books in exchange for an annual grant. This was at 
first 1s. 6d. and later 2s. per head of the average daily prison population, which many 
librarians considered quite inadequate to maintain a suitable service. Largely owing to the 
efforts of the Library Association this was recently increased to 5s., a figure which, in view 
of the fact that the Prison Commissioners are also institutional ratepayers, does represent a 
fair return for the services requested. 

The capitation grant is still inadequate for any prison to maintain its own library service, 
and hence the assistance of county and municipal librarians is sought. With very few excep- 
tions this has been freely given and refusal to help is invariably conditioned by the poor 
book-stocks of many libraries, from which the required books cannot reasonably be spared. 
The new grant, though adequate for maintenance, does not provide for the initial cost of 
Starting the library, which throws considerable strain upon library book-stocks only slowly 
recovering from the effects of War. Many counties, notably Middlesex, who are giving a 
full service at Feltham, and Durham, have been assisting in this scheme for some years, and 
more recently several city and borough libraries, including Manchester, Islington, Chelmsford, 
Cardiff, Winchester, Shrewsbury, Stafford and Reading have assumed responsibility for the 
libraries at their local prisons. 

Acceptance of the full grant imposes an obligation to provide a really adequate stock 
of popular books, fiction and non-fiction, in good condition. The old system of presenting 
library discards, which were supplemented by gifts and religious works purchased from 
meagre grants, was indefensible. Only acute boredom would induce prisoners to read these, 
and those who did so would probably be driven away from reading for good. 

The legal position governing the supply of public library books and services to penal 
institutions has not, I believe, been finally determined. The public library is established for 
the free use of all rate-payers and it would be illegal to purchase from library funds new 
books specifically intended for a prison. There would appear to be no objection to the loan 
of books already bought, nor to the use of the capitation grant for this purpose. 

The librarian would be reasonably expected to assist in the organization of the prison 
library, although it is very unlikely, for several reasons that this would include the attendance 
of his staff to issue the books. What might be required would be initial help in re-organizing 
the library, instruction in elementary library techniques, and supply of the necessary records 
and Stationery. For some considerable time to come our prisons will have to rely upon 
untrained librarians, which is an added reason why the appropriate public librarian should 
associate himself with its welfare and organization. 

The prison should be treated as a branch, and inmates should have full use of library 
facilities, including access to the larger stocks available at Central Library and Regional Bureau. 
There is opportunity, too, for posters, displays, annotated lists and other of the customary 
extension attivities. Much can be done for the individual, particularly for those studying 
special topics. There is all the more satisfaction in this, since reading assumes a profound 
significance in prison, when the reader is debarred from other outside interests. The monotony 
of life makes reading a boon, and there offers a genuine opportunity to make book-loving 
converts. 

Educational activities of various kinds are now encouraged in our prisons and reforma- 
tories and book supply should be integrated with any special courses or lectures which are 
provided. By a recent instruétion the privilege of obtaining a notebook and pencil on request 
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to the Governor has been extended to all prisoners, and after examination this may be taken 
away on release. It is permissible to take correspondence courses, but prisoners experience 
difficulty in borrowing the necessary text-books to help them. Public librarians should regard 
it as one of their duties to act in the capacity of adviser to the prisoner on reading and courses 
of Study. He should at all times be prepared to give advice on books and reading, and en- 
deavour to meet any individual request for books of a specialised nature. 

Occasionally library privileges are still granted in stages, as reward for satisfactory conduct. 
Formerly books were issued in the prisoner’s absence, while he was at work, and he had 
perforce to take what was left for him. The virtues of open-access have now been recognized 
and, where conditions permit, they are allowed to select their own books. Eleswhere a 
selection of books or a catalogue is taken round the cells. In either case a system permitting 
the reservation of books specially required should be permitted. 

The person nominally in charge is the Prison Chaplain, but invariably one of the warders 
is designated as librarian. Only in the largest institutions, however, is this his sole duty and, 
as a rule, he has to spare what time he can from his other tasks. Prison regulations decree 
that he should be allowed at least one half-day per week and half-an-hour per day in the library, 
but in these days, when our prisons are overpopulated and understaffed, this is seldom 
practicable. Much of the administrative work, therefore, devolves upon voluntary librarians, 
selected from the inmates, and much of its efficiency depends upon these personnel. 
Occasionally they do excellent work, but the system leads to episodic rather than continuous 
progress, unless there is someone at hand to co-ordinate matters. The library is sometimes 
a dumping-ground for the misfits or the haven for the seeker after a “ soft” job, or again 
several of the better educated prisoners may be placed here, introducing a variety of methods 
with no-one in authority. 

A long-standing rule allows each inmate two fiction and two educational books per week, 
and in some institutions it is compulsory to take these. The aim of this was doubtless to 
encourage the reading of serious books, though whether this object was achieved is decidedly 
problematical. It did have the effect of making the prisoner who had no desire for serious 
reading careless of the value of books, and I have no doubt that the system was responsible 
for much of the malicious damage which occasionally occurred. The librarian might taétfully 
and reasonably suggest to the authorities that free choice and absence of compulsion should 
be given. With an open-access system and enlightened issue methods it has been my experience 
that the damave and loss of books is no greater than in outside centres. Seldom, however, 
are these attractive quarters, suitable for open-access, available for library purposes, and rarely 
also is there room tor mavazines and reference books. 

Prisoners with time on their hands are often able and willing to do minor repairs, but it 
behoves the librarian to keep watch on these, for zeal is liable to outrun discretion, and their 
enthusiasm in this dire¢tion may have to be curbed. Repairs are often undertaken too late, 
and we know that it is usually better to rebind than to sttempt patching up torn covers and 
loose leaves. Owing to the heavy wear the books receive it is advisable to supply rebound 
copies as far as possible. 

\re there any special criteria which should be considered in seleéting books for a prison 
library ? We need not consider the prison population as differing radically from our own 
readers. It is, on the whole, an average cross-section of the community, though of a lower 
mental Standard. The books needs are similar, but these may vary broadly according to the 
nature of the institution. There is a pronounced tendency amongst long-term prisoners to 
prefer non-fiction, particularly foreign travel, biography and adventures, outdoor subjects 
and those conducive to self-improvement. This type welcomes constructive suggestions and 
systematic reading-courses, and, if it is not pushed too far, a considerable amount of purposeful 
reading may be encouraged. The short-term prisoners and the younger inmate of the 
reformatory and Borstal institutions desire a greater proportion of lighter and ephemeral 
material. 

\ prison differs from the library in that its readers will, in the absence of popular 
literature, read the better type of book, if only from sheer boredom, but it would be a short- 
sighted policy which made this the excuse for supplying only moral and elevating reading. 
We should beware of providing only books we think the inmates ought to read. “* Western ” 
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and detective novels are always in demand ; the gangster and the sex type of novel only are 
to be avoided. The continual reading of low-type fiction might conceivably hinder rather than 
assist a prisoner’s development, and increase that egotism and self-esteem which is the undoing 
of many. 

What is needed is a good representative collection of readable books of fiction and the 
more popular and educational classes of non-fiction. Technical books and special requests 
may be obtained from the central Technical Library established at Wakefield Prison, but the 
stock here is not large and, since the War, not up-to-date, and it is essential that the facilities 
of the public library system and the Regional Bureaux should be available. The Chaplain is 
invested with the responsibility for the Prison Library service. He has power to censor the 
literature provided and before supplying books it would be fitting to arrange a preliminary 
consultation with him. 

A problem is raised -)y those who are unable to read books—possibly as many as 10 per 
cent of prisoners are virtuaily illiterate or semi-illiterate. Unfortunately there is a dearth of 
printed matter suitable for the adult illiterate and a selection of children’s books may be 
necessary. Illustrated books and magazines are useful, and later, simplified versions of the 
classics and other interesting novels. In most prisons picture scrapbooks are specially made 
up to cater for these prisoners. In cities where the prison population includes any substantial 
racial group, special attention must also be given to their needs. 

In places where the librarian is unable to assume responsibility for the prison library, 
he should be prepared to give guidance and help. This is specially important when the 
latter is in charge of an untrained person, whether chaplain, warder, prisoner or voluntary 
worker. Such assistance could usefully include help in the selection, classifying and cataloguing 
of books, training in library methods, instruction in repairing books and provision of reading 
lists. With the co-operation of the authorities the librarian or his readers’ adviser may make 
periodical visits to the prison giving any inmate an opportunity to consult him. Such inter- 
views would be valuable and useful for explaining the library services which will be available 
to the prisoner on his release. 

Helping the prison authorities to give a better service gives the librarian the satisfaction 
of knowing that he is doing valuable work and helping to turn prisoners into useful citizens. 
The library provides the prisoner with one real link with the outer world, reminding its users 
of the finer things of life. The prison authorities today fully appreciate the value of remedial 
reading in reducing depression and frustration, and assisting the process of mental rehabili- 
tation which should be the aim of prison life. 


The Librarian as Speaker 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 
(Concluded from page 105) 


Ir I were asked who was the most effective speaker amongst older librarians, in a general way, 
I should select Frank Pacy for the honour. | have said that he was a Wigan man and he had 
what some of us know to be charatteristic sensitiveness about the sly digs comedians would 
make about the home town. In parenthesis, [ believe that as most of the jokes about the 
“ carefulness ” of Scots are coined above the Tweed, so most of the legends about Wigan’s 
pier and other amenities come from no further afield than the Palatinate. [ once remarked to 
Pacy that the town was not so desirable as my own home town. His riposte, ‘* Damn your 
sympathy! We're quite happy in Wigan,” sufficed. That is by the way. He came to West- 
minster, where for many years he was chief, by way of an early training for and revulsion from 
medicine, a brief penal period under the grim despotism of Mullins at Birmingham and the 
librarianship of Richmond. I met him first when he took the chair at one of our L.A.A, 
Inaugural Meetings. As secretary, I then had the theory that every session should start with 
such an Inaugural at which the speaker should be a national figure. When I suggested this, 
I remember my colleagues somewhat ironically asked, ‘‘ Why don’t you ask the Prime Minister, 
or the Prince of Wales ?” “ I will,” I retorted, and approached Arthur Balfour. As we were 
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only about two hundred or so strong in those days, it was a cheek, especially as I frankly told 
him our Strength. 1 got a perfectly charming reply, alas marked private, expressing great 
personal interest in our doings and aspirations. Of course, he could not come; “ parlia- 
mentary engagements ” forbad. Even to a youngster the polite formality was transparent ; 
but the courtesy of its expression was most encouraging and is something that I wish could 
return to these days when there are so many who would be made happier by it. Old men, of 
course, are usually polite to younger ones, or try to be, but there are those of intermediate 
age who seem to be too busy to afford themselves the gracious ways we knew. The failure, 
for example, of librarians or town clerks to thank every candidate who applies for a berth 
and has failed to get it, seems to me a discourtesy which, judging by my own correspondence, 
is only too common. The man who is too busy to be polite is too busy anyway to be a 
librarian. 

To return to Pacy. I believe the occasion was an address by Israel Gollancz, a fine 
teacher of English subjects, given at London Institution. | remember that Gollancz fidgetted 
slightly, because he was supposed to be the star speaker and here was that unknown sort 
of man, a librarian, holding the quite large audience, in a speech which it would take much to 
excel. It was probably my fault, as I had told my chairman he was to fill ten minutes. He did it, 
too, with an extemporary but I believe carefully considered speech, having quite superb di¢tion, 
wit and grace. That, when he liked, was Pacy’s power—-grace. In his prime he was in person 
graceful, his manners perfect, his appearance slender, lithe and of ‘' good race.” Of that 
speech | confess I do not remember a word ; it is its total effect that remains after nearly forty 
years. It was, however, not in the set speech but in the rapier-like cut and thrust—more 
thrust than cut—of his contributions to council and other Library Association discussions that 
his almost unique power was manifest, but here again, in the nature of things, few actual 
instances remain. His remark to the conference member who objected to the fee of one guinea 
which was levied then upon him for his wife’s membership, ‘* Well, if the honourable member 
does not think his wife is worth a guinea——,” and his hint to a correspondent who in the 
course of a not welcome letter complained that he suffered with his eyes, ‘* You should not 
strain them,” seem trivial when thus written, but in the context of the situation in which they 
were uttered, were perfect. 

I heard him read one paper only ; it was on librarianship in his time, the culling of a 
memory from here and there, highly selective and memorable for what it left out, but, it was 
read, and lacked the character of his unfettered speech. Which leads me to another point—the 
librarian as public reader. No doubt technical statements and statements which involve definite 
principles, policies and facts should be written and read as they are written. The editors of 
transactions and journals have, of course, a word in this, too. Yet it must be recognized that 
good readers, even of their own writings, are fewer than good extemporary speakers. Possibly 
this is owing to a form of self-consciousness, or modesty that we feel in producing something 
our conceit has led us to believe we are competent to infli& upon our hearers ; but it is more 
usually because we haven’t troubled to acquire the technique of reading aloud ; our vowels 
are Stopped, our consonants clipped, we tumble over our punctuation if we have any, and at 
the end of our phrases our voices go down into our boots. This is not a matter on which | can 
advise, as | am most unhappy and incompetent myself when I have to read aloud. There is a 
point here for librarians. We are sometimes asked ‘‘ to write a few notes,” which not seldom 
means a whole speech, for some local dignitary to use on occasion. We try to reproduce his 
ideas in a systematic order in his own vocabulary. If you must do this, insist that he shall 
rehearse it to you in your hearing. It is most embarassing, and gives the game away, when as 
so often happens, he stumbles over and sometimes mangles the pronunciation of the words, 
of course in the most important sentences. It is true that men do use individual pronunciation, 
as when a councillor | knew, complaining of the bumpy track of the trams, asserted that 
“ they almost shook his integrals up through his head,” and no doubt you can think of many 
similar instances, but these are lapses of the tongue and a man does not himself write words he 
cannot pronounce. The fault we are quick to see in others it would be well to avoid in our- 
selves. No one should face an audience with a written paper which he has not rehearsed to his 
long-enduring wife or, failing her, to himself and if possible before a looking glass—an 
excellent way to cancel undue self-esteem ! 
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Amongst those who combine the good grace of the speaker with excellence both as 
public readers and writers is Dr. Henry Guppy. He is now the father of our calling as, in his 
eighty-sixth year, presiding over his beloved John Rylands Library, he must be the oldest 
practising librarian. I recall his going to that great repository of rare books and other biblio- 
graphical treasures and the contributions to learning he has made, and as a good librarian 
Stimulated others to make, are immense. His going from Sion College was a loss to London. 
“No one,” a young student lamented to me, “ is able to le¢ture about books, about biblio- 
graphy like Dr. Guppy!” He allowed himself to be persuaded to come to Guildhall and to 
address the L.A.A. on the values of the study of bibliography. Just before he came I asked if 
he would let me have the MS. of his address for publication. He sat up all night to write it 
out for us and it can be found in The Library Assistant, for February, 1908. That was 
unforgotten generosity ; but I particularly recall his earnest charm and authority as speaker, 
as also his prefatory words about the John Rylands and his joy in it. ‘ | want nothing more,” 
he said. How many of us could say that of our libraries—and believe it ? What we lost, too, 
when Guppy went to Manchester, was his editing of the Record, which he did in days when 
printing, albeit dear, was within reasonable reach, compositors abounded, and paper-control 
and restriétion undreamed of. Its wide sympathies, scholarship, correspondence, reviews, 
news, notes for students and balance amongst all kinds of libraries and library workers were 
all visible. We have had excellent editing since—the present admirable in its more limited 
possibilities—but Guppy’s was for our journal the hey day which has not been surpassed in 
this or any country. He became, as was inevitable, President of the Library Association, and 
his long, gracious and eloquent address at Leeds may be read again with profit for many 
qualities that we desire to preserve in librarianship. 

I have run on too long already, and have merely skirted my subjeét, which is far more 
interesting than my gossip would indicate. There have always been orators amongst us, 
although most of them would claim no such title ; men gifted to make the occasion pleasant, 
even memorable, with the exquisite right set of words. They open on the right note and 
their final cadence leaves a sense of completeness. My readers know them. There are others, 
amongst them some really gifted librarians, who invariably strike an inharmonious chord as 
they open. That is bad art and possibly experience will redeem them from it, for all speaking, 
as Aristotle knew long enough ago, is intended to persuade and if it is not persuasive, it lacks 
cogency. 

In our work there is no possible matter whatsoever that should be capable of being turned 
into personal, vocal enmity. Our ways are pleasantness and our paths are peace. 

Or, are they ? Sometime the Editor may allow me to return to this subject. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


KALLIKRATES, Once AGAIN— 

Your letter to Zenodotus, which I read with great interest and some disapproval—an 
attitude which you expeét from me—was I suppose merely a hopeful casting of a line. I doubt 
whether you will land your fish, for one has to use a particularly explosive form of bait to 
draw that old colleague of ours from the deep pools of silence in which he prefers to lurk ! 
1 do not believe, in any case, that he would contribute to a discussion of women in libraries : 
I sometimes doubt if he has ever worked With any of them. But even if he were to agree with 
you that women are gradually ousting men from libraries, both he and I would probably ask 
what you could do to prevent it, even if it were desirable ? The work seems so eminently 
suitable, in some of its phases at least, for some types of women. The discussion could be 
carried on endlessly, and even if you settle this question to your own satisfaction—in the way 
in which when we were boys we were able in our debating societies to settle the whole affairs 
of the British Empire—the settlement would make no possible difference to what will actually 
happen. So I will leave your argument at that, leaving it to some other correspondent to 
support or challenge your case. 

THe Antics OF YOUNGER LIBRARIANS 
cause me half my delight in life, as well as much amusement. I am told that at the Margate 
Conference of the London and Home Counties Branch a resolution was adopted asking all the 
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librarians who were interested in the circulation of gramophone records to get together to 
pool their ideas upon this profound theme. Well, there is something to be said for doing well 
anything that we undertake. Libraries, however, are for the collecting and distribution of 
books, and until that is done efficiently we should really scrutinize the eager efforts of those 
who want to add frills of this sort. No doubt the gramophone is a boon and a blessing to those 
who want music made for them or who have not the time or inclination to learn to play or to 
go to hear real music, but I am often inclined to regard it as a confounded nuisance, a con- 
cession to laziness. Except in one case : the student who is really studying technical execution 
and wants to know how Lamond would interpret a piano passage of Beethoven or Pouishnoff 
Chopin’s Noéturne in A minor. Here am I, with not enough money for any department, with 
very restricted means for printing and new furniture—like you, but even more, I have much 
obsolescent stuff about—and I am urged to spend expensively on records. Expensively, I 
repeat, for a good collection of records, kept in perfect condition, is a most expensive, and 
must be an intimately personal, affair. We can make users pay for damage. Yes, if the records 
are broken, we can, but who is to swear who did other types of damage, and when ? Consider 
the cost. The Huddersfield Choir’s Messiah costs £5 and a single playing with wrong needles 
on an inferior machine can spoil the lot. A collection of damaged records is a standing 
caricature of the art. Yet, when all is said, I am the last to Strangle any manifestation of the 


library spirit. 
1 am WorrreD 


—are you ?—about the White Paper the Government has just issued on wages and profits. 
It is so ideal, so necessary in its implications, and, I fear, so futile in its possibilities. I sincerely 
hope Tam wrong. The whole key-pin of the dream is “ the reduction of prices and profits.” 
That is the snag and I have yet to meet the business concern that is not able to outwit the 
politician in that conflict. You have only to consider the way in which the excess profits tax 
was evaded by the otherwise unlikely use of profits for repairs, extensions and improvements ; 
it was patent, blatant and legal. Salaries are another matter, those of public servants especially. 
Already I hear of the quite eager willingness of councils to implement that feature of the 
White Paper. Fortunately the ‘‘ Charter” has the force of a contract or many rises would be 
postpe med this year. 
“ Why do they spend their time 
ADVERTISING PopuLAR Books 
which anyone will read, which are scarce so far as extra copies are concerned ? ”’, | was asked 
by a brother librarian who tossed me, by post, a copy of a list on Mountain Climbing compiled 
by Stanley Snaith and issued by the Library Association for general distribution. That has 
often puzzled me, too. I know the individual library does often print funny little folders of 
current, and therefore most sought-for, books, but I have held that this was done to make 
known to our readers that we were awake in their service, had been acute enough to buy these 
books. In any case, mountaineering was a very peculiar choice of subject seeing that not a 
fraction of one per cent. of the community know an alpenstock from a jemmy. In any case, 
too, let me admit, the list is jolly well done, as are most literary things to which our librarian- 
poet sets his hand. Perhaps that, irrespective of subject, was why it was chosen. So, while I 
can’t defend the Library Association, [ am glad they gave me this list to see. 
[ expect you share with me some satisfaction that 
BSIB Has Jornep wirn ASLIB 
because they have a somewhat similar field. T have found the two conferences of ASLIB 
I have been able to attend quite pleasurable ; [ like the people I met there, some of whom 
remain friends ; and I have been surprised that people of so many separate and quite unlike 
interests have remained together so long. The only subjeét in which all seem concerned, not 
always with approval or pleasurably, seems to be the International Dewey. That, too, in its 
manifold applications, seems to be the connecting chord of the BSIB. As there are far too 
many library societies, more than any practising librarian can afford to attend; or even to 
subscribe to, especially as they all with one consent have raised their subscriptions, it is satis- 
factory to know that one at least is safely embedded in the other. I do hear, however, that a new 
Council of Bibliography is in gestation. | am not sure of the title. The end of general union 
which all sensible librarians desire will not yet be achieved. 
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I see W.C.B.S. has written in The Library World of 
LIBRARIAN SPEAKERS 
and I wish someone would persuade him to write of the speeches of some of those in front of 
our present-day Stage. Some of them make my skin crawl all over. They cannot get to their 
feet in that gay, grave manner in which you yourself were wont to do. Are their days too 
grave ? Ifso, about what ? The recent Presidential speeches of Esdaile, Cashmore and Gordon 
were fine effective speeches. Of these enough has been said by better men than I; but I 
would like someone who knows to tell us of the speeches he has heard James Ross, a master 
of the art, make, of Lamb’s quiet effective mastery, and the effective show Seymour Smith 
always makes. Then, there is the work in this manner of the assistants. What has he to say 
about that? Perhaps we shall see as the series unfolds*. Mr. Sayers has always told us frankly 
that he thinks we should all praétice speech. I don’t mind so long as we don’t negleé real 
work in doing it. Was he right, do you think, in telling us Jast, when first he came to London, 
resolved to speak at every meeting he attended ? Heaven forbid we should all so resolve! 
There is little fear of it. I notice most of our meetings resemble those of the Quakers except 
for a few irrepressibles who, whether they resolved to speak or not, are unable to refrain from 
it. As one of us said, we depend upon them and the meetings would be dreary without them. 
Large gatherings are inimical to free speech and the useful exchange of ideas ; they provoke 
oratory and who wants that when he is seeking information? Round table meetings, on 
special subjects, all over the country—say in every county—in which the contribution is 
made by every library in conversational manner. These are what we need and live librarians 
should promote them and have the larger meetings not more often than quarterly. T have 
learned more at tea or at dinner than from any set meetings. 
Have you heard the final results of 
Lonpon’s Book Recovery WEEK 
which was an opening event of January ? There was not a great conscience contribution, | 
hear. Indeed, it was a flop. One library received a number of gifts as a result ; but was that 
because of the plea that books were scarce ? Another tells me that among the books found in 
the secret receptacle were several on libraries and library economy. That seems to tell 
something, but what ? Frankly | am rather disappointed, as the campaign had my own deep 
sympathy and | thought our people as a whole would have enough good in them to respond. 
EpGar Osporne’s SUMMARY 

of the County Libraries Statistical Report for 1945-6, which however is all we shall get of the 
Report which will not be printed, is most useful. That economy is necessary probably, but 
it is a pity it is so, for the summary shows how immense is the progress this part of public 
library service is making. The figures show, however, ‘‘ that most counties have still to 
realize that they must provide a library service over the whole library area... and that the 
library service cannot be cheap.” Still, when the unequal rateable value of comparable counties 
is borne in mind (from {3 5s. to {£11 2s.) the difficulties are obvious. Issues have risen from 
56 to 80 millions, branches from 392 to 657, paid staff from 1,325 to 1,985, and book stock 
from 7 to 11 millions. Expenditure has doubled to £1,000,000,. These figures would have 
Staggered the initiators of the movement, who averred that a rural library service would cost 
a mere fraction of a penny rate. Note that Regional Branch Libraries should now be called 

‘ Divisional Libraries.” That is a useful clarifying alteration. One failure has been in the use 
of independent libraries as service points. The reason apparently favoured is that co-operation 
between one library authority and another is not possible unless both have an approximately 
equal library income. Differential rating which county librarians dislike on what | think are 
good grounds is disappearing. The levy now is about between 2s. and 3s. each for 23 
counties, six of them raising rather more, but 49 spend less than 2s., and therefore at least 
33 per cent. too little to produce an efficient service. The human story behind those eighty 
millions must be tremendous. In all the circumstances it is the library achievement of the 
Twentieth Century. 

Vale! 


*It is not unfolding 1 for the present, apparently. Ep. CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not bold ourselves re. sponsible for the opinions of the writers of “* Lerrers ON Our AFFAIRS,” 
—kLditor, THe Lisrary 
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Personal News 

Professor D. W. Brogan lectured on ‘‘ The 
American Situation,” on the 11th February, in 
the Libraries’ Lecture Hall, Liverpool Public 
Libraries. 

Mr. G. H. Bushnell, University Librarian, 
St. Andrews, has just been honoured by France 
by his election as an Honorary Foreign Member 
of the famous Ecole Palatine d’Avignon- 
Institut d’Etudes Historiques et Littéraires 
Méridionales, ‘‘ in high esteem for his learning 
as an historian and talent as an author.” 

The Library Association have pleasure in 
announcing that the Library Association 
Carnegie Medal for an outstanding book for 
children published during the year 1947 has 
been awarded to Mr. Walter de la Mare for 
Collected Stories, published by Messrs. Faber & 
Faber. 

Dr. Linos Politis, Keeper at the National 
Library, Athens, is at present in Britain on a 
two months’ visit under the auspices of the 
British Council to study modern English 
literature. 

Mr. K. M. G. Newbury, A.L.A., Librarian- 
in-charge, Central Lending Library, Coulsdon 
and Purley Public Libraries, to be Deputy 
Librarian. 

Miss G. S. Smith, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, 
Coulsdon and Purley Urban District Council, 
has been appointed Branch Librarian (A.P.T. 
Grade V) in the Liverpool Public Libraries, as 
from the 15th March, 1948. 


Library Reports 


By Hersertr C, SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 
ABERDEEN.—63rd Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
City Librarian, Marcus K. Milne, A.L.A. 
Population, 167,259. Rate, 2.9d. Income 
from Rate, £20,797. Total Stock, 184,503. 
Additions, 11,237. Withdrawals, 6,128. 
Total Issues, 985,142. Borrowers, 22,907. 

Branches, 7. 

\ big decline in fiétion reading is reported owing to 
the withdrawal of war-time privilege of extra borrowing. 
Fiétion issues dropped by over 90,000, while non-fiction 
increased by 26,357. Number of readers is an all-time 
record. 

BrECKENHAM.—Report for 1946-1947. Borough 
Librarian, |. L.. Wilson, F.L.A. Population 
(est.), 73,000. Rate, 2.479d. Income from 
Rate, £9,104. Total Stock, 50,101. Addi- 
tions, 5,983. Withdrawals, 3,738. Total 


Issues, 537,358. Tickets in force, 46,044. 
Nearly 4,000 new readers enrolled. Circulation 
increased by 19,479. 


| 


BEDDINGTON AND WALLINGTON.—11th Annual 
Report, 1946-1947. Borough Librarian, 
William J. Hill, F.L.A. Population (est.), 
34,127. Rate, 4.49d. Income from Rate, 
£7,266. Total Stock, 42,462. Additions, 
7,520. Withdrawals, 3,392. Total Issues, 
396,523. Borrowers, 14,095. Branches, 2. 

Two part-time branch libraries opened. Circula- 
tion figures were highest ever recorded, and an increase 
of 43,800. 

Brisrot.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. City 
Librarian, James Ross, M.A., F.L.A. Popu- 
lation (est.), 417,090. Rate, 3.48d. Income 
from Rate, £47,505. Total Stock, 394,603. 
Additions, 38,994. Withdrawals, 20,617. 
Total Issues, 2,965,152. Tickets in force, 
132,702. Branches, 14. 

Greater use was made of the Reference and 
Commercial Libraries, but there was a decline in the 
issues for home-reading. Over 3,500 new borrowers 
were registered. The death is recorded of Mr. L. Acland 
Taylor, a former City Librarian. The Report is illustrated. 
HAMMERSMITH.—Books and a Community. 

Chief Librarian, K. G. Hunt, F.L.A. Popu- 
lation (1946), 108,887. Total Issues (1946-7), 
946,050. Tickets in force, 54,916. 

An excellent publication surveying and illustrating 
the work of the Libraries during the past seven years. 
Last year’s circulation figures were the highest ever 
recorded. d 
PortsmoutrH.—Books and Information, 1945- 

1947. City Librarian and Curator, Harry 
Sergeant, F.L.A. Total Stock, 176,627. 
Additions, 16,721. Withdrawals, 10,000. 
Total Issues, 1,495,811. Tickets in force, 
118,943. Branches, 5. 

Report covers the last two years, but figures above 
are for last year, when issues reached record heights for 
peace-time. Total increase, 27,764. 

Sr. HeLtens.—69th Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
Chief Librarian and Curator, Herbert H. 
Edwards, F.L.A. Rate, 5.65d. Income from 
Rate,/ 10,125. Total Stock, 84,753. Additions, 
11,132. Withdrawals, 6,644. Total Issues, 
758,109. Tickets in force, 40,981. Branches, 5. 

\lthough there was a good increase in the number 
of new readers there was a big decline in book circula- 
tion, which was general to all six libraries. 
SHEFFIELD.—83rd-89th Annual Reports, 1939- 

1947. City Librarian, J. P. Lamb. Popula- 
tion, 500,400. Rate, 5.59d. Income from 
Rate, £75,584. Total Stock, 463,167. 
Additions, 64,681. Total Issues, 3,655,420. 
Tickets in force, 235,807. Branches, 11. 
Library.Centres, 19. 

Surveys the work of the Libraries throughout the 
war years. 1945-6 was the peak year for book circula- 
tion, but last year the figures were a good deal below the 
previous record. Library Centres begun as a war-time 
emergency, have become so popular that they are being 
retained and increased, The Report is well illustrated. 
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Topicalities 

BRIGHTON ART GALLERY AND 
MUSEUM announces a forthcoming Ex- 
hibition of Modern British Painting, heralded 
by a leSture by John Rothenstein, Director of 
the Tate Gallery, on Thursday, March 18th. 
Sir Kenneth Clark will le@&ture on Virgilian 
Landscape on April 1st. CHATHAM PUBLIC 
LIBRARY has printed a list of recent books on 
Radio and Television in conneétion with a 
lecture by F. H. Grisewood on Behind the 
Scenes at the B.B.C., held on Feb. 1oth. A 
lecture is to be held on April 13th on Quackery 
by Radio Doétor. The COVENTRY Book- 
shelf for January lists the new books added to 
the Libraries during last November and 
December. With the January to March issue 
of The Reader’s Index and Guide, the Magazine 
of the CROYDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
enters upon its fiftieth year of publication, a 
notable achievement. Mr. Henry A. Sharp has 
taken over the editorship of it on Mr. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers’ retirement. FLEETWOOD 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES has issued a list which 
contains “‘ a fraction only ” of the books added 
to the Libraries in 1947. From GLASGOW 
comes the Readers’ Guide to Scottish Poetry, 
with an Introduction by William Power on 
“ The Place of Burns in Scottish Literature.” 
THE HALIFAX READER, January, 1948, 
contains a short note on the work done during 
1947 and on several books of local interest. 
ISLINGTON Public Libraries’ Bulletin con- 
tains a List of Good Books and various items 
of Borough Council News. Books for the 
Technician and Evening Talks and Film Shows 
for Boys and Girls come from the same 
Libraries. The Library Bulletin from 
LEICESTER has an introductory Review of 
1947. LEYTON Public Libraries issue an 
invitation to various lectures, etc., to be given 
in the Leéture Hall. The LINCOLN PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES have compiled a list of books now 
available on several crafts. The NEWCASTLE 
CITY LIBRARIES have published a selection 
of books forming a background to ‘ The 
Crisis of French Democracy,” a W.E.A. 
Leéture given by J]. C. Hatch. There are many 
books in the Library dealing with France 
before 1939. PADDING TON PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES’ new Book List contains books on 
Palestine. The PORTSMOUTH READER 
contains contributions on the development of 
the title page, the Musical Festival of 1824, and 
Museum notes, 
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Forthcoming titles 


Kierkegaard Studies 
T. H. CROXALL 
Mr. Croxall writes with the enthusiasm of a 
disciple and from knowledge based on many 
years of research, about the development and 
content of Kierkegaard’s thought. Dy. 8vo. 
228 pp. 15s. net. 


God and His Family 
DERRICK CUTHBERT 
An introduction to one of the great themes of 
the Bible. Based on a course of lectures at a 
Methodist Youth Summer School, it is intended 
especially for the guidance of workers among 
young people. Dy. 8vo. 224 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


Meet These Birds 


and The Nutkin Family 
B. MELVILLE NICHOLAS 
These two books, one about birds, and the other 
about a family of squirrels, are uniform with the 
same author’s Children’s Bird Garden and Wild 
Animal Friends. Fascinating nature books for 
children. Illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. Sq. cr. 8vo. 104 pp. Each 6s. net. 


Write for Lists 
LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


4-12 HALLIWICK PARADE, LONDON, N.12 


Review 


A Mirror For LiprartAns. Selected Read- 
ings in the History of Librarianship. By 
John L. Thornton. Grafton. 15s. od. net. 

The difficulty he found in gaining access to some of 
the classics of librarianship has prompted Mr. Thornton 
to gather together significant passages and short 
abstracts from some of the important writings of a few 
of the men who have made their mark in the world of 
books, cither as librarians or colleétors. Twenty-one 
writers have been chosen: a short biography pe fr 
is included, with a portrait in some cases. They range 
from Alcuin of York (735-804), famous for his catalogue 
of York Cathedral, written in Latin hexameters, to 

L. S. Jast (1868-1944), chief librarian of Manchester. 

Others whose names are familiar to all include Sir 

Thomas Bodley, Charles Ammi Cutter, Sir William 

Osler, Melvil Dewey and Sir John MacAlister. 

Although the printed book had been in existence in 
this country for many years before the colonization of 

America, the Americans soon made important contri- 

butions to librarianship, and these have not been 

overlooked in the present book. The value of the work 
of Cutter and of Dewey will be appreciated by librarians 
for many years to come. John Shaw Billings, another 

American, will be less familiar, except to medical 

librarians. He it was who planned, accumulated and 

catalogued the Army Medical Library at Washington, 
now one of the largest medical libraries in the world. 

Its great Index Catalogue, commenced by Billings in 

1880, is still in course of publication ; it is a model of 

its kind and has been called “ America’s greatest 


contribution to medicine.” Billings also founded, with 
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Dr. Robert Fletcher (a Bristol man), the Index Medicus, 
now the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. 

Also included is an appreciation of Sir William 
Osler, who loved books and inspired others to colleét 
and to appreciate them. He spent many years gathering 
books from all parts of the world, and his medical 
library, now at McGill University, will stand, with his 
monumental Bibliotheca Osleriana, as a permanent 
memorial to a great doétor and bibliophile. 

In the comparatively short space of 200 pages, Mr. 
Thornton has included a most interesting colleétion of 
excerpts, the perusal of which will be of value to all 
librarians and an inspiration to those who are training 
for the profession. L.T.M. 


Book Selection Guid 

A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL 

AMERICAN NumisMatic Soctery. Numismatic 
Literature. No. 1. New York, Oétober, 
1947. $1 per annum. 

The first number of this interesting periodical 
bibliography includes a list of all the literature on its 
special subjeét (books, articles and catalogues) which 
has appeared during the war years, 1940-1945. Future 
numbers will deal with the works as published. It takes 
the place of the Numismatisches Literatur Blatt which 
was published from 1880 to 1939. 

BrarrisH Counctiu.. British Sources of Reference 
and [nformation. A Guide to Societies’ 
Works of Reference and Libraries. Theodore 
Besterman, Ed. Aslib. 6s. od. net. 

\ most valuable guide to the principal British 
Libraries. The List of Works of Reference unfor- 
tunately only occupies six pages. The work is well 
indexed. It might be queried whether there is not a 
colleétion of numismatics in some British library. The 
subje& does not occur in the index. The Crawford 
collection on Philately at the British Museum might 
have been mentioned. 

DeiGuron (Harold) The Art of Lettering for 
Students, including a Simple System for 
Beginners and Chapters on the Alphabet 
Monograms and Pen Lettering. Illus. 
Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 

\ useful handbook for Students taking School 
Certificates and Higher Art Examinations, including 
more than sixty illustrations. 

Hoimsrrom (}. Edwin) How to Take, Keep 
and Use Notes. Aslib. 2s. od. net. 

he title explains the contents of this very useful 
little pamphlet, which gives all details of the various 
methods and classitications necessary for the purpose. 
ImMELMAN (R. F. M.) The Foundations of 

Library Management. Organization from 
the Administrative Angle. 1947, Cape 
Town. 6s. od. net. 

The development of municipal libraries and 
university libraries in South Africa has been Steady since 
the close of World-wide war Il, and Mr. Immelman 
regards the time as ripe to formulate the rules and 
regulations which should govern the administration of 


libraries in South Africa and embody in them the best 

methods culled from libraries in other parts of the 

world. Though he admits that his book is merely a 

preliminary to a more comprehensive work it contains 

much useful information and should be acquired by 
librarians here if only as a source of comparison with 
their own methods. It is worthy of note that most of 

Mr. Immelman’s references are to American publica- 

tions. Perhaps he might turn his attention more fully 

to British methods when issuing another edition. 

SourHporrt Pusiic Lisrary. Southport’s 
Literary Associations. By B. T. W. Steven- 
son, M.A., F.L.A., Borough Librarian. 
1947. 

\n interesting account of the literary men who had 
the fortune to be born in the town or become residents 
there in later life. Among the names occur Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Thomas Hughes, Sir William Watson, 
Michael Arlen, W. J. Locke and many others. 

Torry (E. Norman) Round My Library Fire. 
A Book about Books. Nelson. tos. 6d. net. 

Broadcasts about Books and the Writers of Books 
given from the studios of the South African Broad- 
casting Corporation, 

WARRINGTON Corporation. Warrington Hun- 
dred. A Handbook. Part 1. A History of 
Warrington to 1847, by George A. Carter. 
Part 2. Chief Officials of the Corporation. 
Municipal Development, 1847-1947, by 
J. P. Aspden (General Editor). Illus. 
Warrington. 4s. od. net. 

The chief librarian and his deputy have contributed 
notable articles to this well-produced history which 
covers the aétivities of the Borough for one hundred 


years. 
GENERAL 
\sHron (Leigh), Fd. Style in Sculpture. 
Illus. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

\ survey in the development of style in sculpture 
throughout a thousand years, the material for which was 
based on an Exhibition held in the Vitoria and Albert 
Museum in 1946. The originals of the illustrations are 
in the Museum and the little work is intended to 
introduce the general reader to a wider appreciation of 
veritable masterpieces. It is intended to produce further 
volumes in the series, covering a wide range of the 
\rts. 
Batter Review. No. 1. Frontis. from 

Photograph by Baron. Illus. Albyn Press. 
ss. od. net. 

Contains interesting articles on various aspeéts of 
ballet dancing, with good illustrations and a critical 
record of new versions or new productions of ballets in 
Britain, 1946-1947. 

Bastian (V.) A Rat in my Stomach. Trans- 
lated fromthe German. Dakers. 7s. 6d. net. 

The tragic Story is here told of the displaced people 
on the Continent, wandering from one place to another 
in search of food, shelter and escape from concentration 
camps. Living like beasts of prey with the thought of 
Starvation and worse ever haunting them, there are Still 
some sparks of humanity and kindness to be found on 
the dreary way. 
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ErHERIDGE (Ken) Stage Costume for the 
Amateur. Modern Stage Handbooks—IlI. 
Albyn Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ new series of illustrated handbooks giving 
aspe¢ts of, and practical advice on, play produétion. 
Number two shows amateur costumes with diagrams 
of how to make suitable Greek, Roman and Nineteenth 
Century dress. 

FURNISHING To Frr rHe Famity. Drawings by 
Nicolas Bentley, Hugh Casson and Hilda 
Wright. The Council of Industrial Design, 
H.M.S.O. 1s. 6d. net. 

Architeéts and Designers help to meet the needs 
of the specific families in this book of furnishing to suit 
the household, which gives ideas fo rarrangement of 
furniture, colour schemes for small houses, working- 
class flats, cottages, and private apartments, with clear 
and helpful illustrations. 

Gat (Hans) The Golden Age of Vienna. Col. 
illus. Parrish. 6s. net. 

\ book that calls up a marvellous piéture of 
musical old Vienna, from the days of Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert and Beethoven to Brahms, Bruckner 
and the moderns. Opera houses and theatres form a 
background to the picture which recalls the days of 
culture now thrust into the past. : 
Graves (Charles) The Story of St. Thomas’s. 

1106-1947. Illus. in colour and black and 
white. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

\n interesting booklet (printed in Czechoslovakia) 
giving details of the history of the Hospital for over nine 
hundred years. The great names which occur in its 
pages include Becket, Coverdale, Cheselden, Mead and 
Florence Nighting ale. The illustrations are excellent. 
Hacker (Louis M.) The Triumph of American 

Capitalism. The Development of Forces in 
American History to the End of the Nine- 
teenth Century. New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press (London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege). £1 1s. od. net. 

This is the re-issue of an important work which 
was originally published in 1940, and has recently been 
entirely out of print. The author builds up his compre- 
hensive history of the economic and political forces 
which have contributed to the making of the America 
of today in twenty-seven chapters, of which perhaps 
Part Ill, dealing with The Viétory of American 
Industrial Capitalism in the Civil War and leading up 
to the triumph of American Capitalism in the time of 
Andrew Carnegie, is the most important from the point 
of view of today’s financial conditions in the States. 
The summing-up as to whether American Capitalism 
has been a Success is interesting. “ It is here to stay "’"— 
writes Mr. Hacker. “ And we shall use it as a servant 
and not as a sovereign.” This is an admirable decision. 
HENDERSON (Marion) Pot-Pourri. A Flower- 

Lover’s Garnering. Photographs, Robert 
M. Adam. Albyn Press. tos. 6d. net. 

Flower-lovers will appreciate these nature sketches, 
many of them new, some garnered from various 
magazines. Beauty, like many desirable things, is 
rationed today, and readers will have to find it in the 
written word and in pictures. This volume gives a good 
selection of both. Author and illustrator are at their best 
in these pages and the public should be deeply grateful. 
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A MIRROR 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


Selected Readings in the 
History of Librarianship 
by 
JOHN L. THORNTON, A.L.A. 


(Librarian, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Medical 
College) 


Demy Octavo, pp. 208. 8 portraits. 15s. Od. net 


Twenty-one short biographies of famous 
librarians from Alcuin of York, through the 
Centuries to L. S. Jast of Manchester. Among 
the outstanding figures are Edward Edwards, 
Richard Garnett, C. A. Cutter, Sir William 
Osler, Melvil Dewey and James Duff Brown. 


GRAFTON & CO. 


Coptic House 
51 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C.I 


HoGcG (James) The Private Memoirs and 
Confessions of a Justified Sinner. With an 
Introduction by André Gide. Cresset Press. 


8s. 6d. net. 

The Ettrick Shepherd’s eerie book first appeared in 
1824, and was reprinted once during the last hundred 
years. It possesses a fascination all its own, and this 
edition, with its Introduétion by the famous French 
writer, Andre Gide, should give it a new and prolonged 
lease of life. Amongst psychological studies it holds a 
foremost place. The Introduétion has been translated 
from the French by Dorothy Bussy. 


Joyce (H. S$.) A Countryman’s Notebook. 


Illus. Art and Educational. 12s. 6d. net. 

A real country book dealing with the crafts, the 
sports, the seasons, marsh life and animal life. The 
ground covered by the author includes parts of seven 
English counties and part of South-West Ireland. It is 
a question of eyes to sec, and the author avers that he 
has only to take a walk to be intrigued by his natural 
surroundings. However that may be, his book will 
certainly open the eyes of his readers to a love of 
nature. 

KEKkWICK (James) Town and County Planning 
Law. Stevens. {2 5s. od. net. 

The scope of the Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1947 is enormous and the title does not altogether 
cover the ground. To the lay mind the regulations 
which affect all the land in England and Wales are 
bewildering, yet the subjeé is of great importance and 
even allurement to the good citizen, so that Mr. James 
Kekwick, Barrister-at-law, has done a real service in 
placing this comprehensive work before the public. In 
his Introduétion, the author summarises the general 
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effeét of the recent aét. In the body of the work the Text 
of the A& appears verbatim, with explanations on each 
section ani «areful comment on abStruse passages. 
Earlier As which remain to some extent in force are 
given in Appendices and a Table of Statutes from 1817 
to date precedes the introduétion, making helpful 
references to these in the text. The index is full and it is 
the intention of the publishers to keep the work up to 
date by issuing supplements from time to time as they 
become necessary. The importance of this compre- 
hensive work on its particular subjeét cannot be 
over-cmphasised. 

Lavat (Pierre) The Unpublished Diary of 
Pierre Laval. Intro., Josee Laval, Countess 
R. de Chambrun. [lus. The Falcon Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This is by no means a definitive work by the French 
politician, who may have thought he was aéting in the 
beSt interests of his country or, on the other | and, may 
have been in the pay of an enemy he had not fully 
recognised as such. His daughter has colle¢ted certain 
of his writings in prison, and they will no doubt form 
a significant part of his biography when the history of 
the period comes to be written. They do not make 
altogether edifying reading, which was only to be 
expected, but broad-minded readers—and there will be 
many readers—will be able to gather from them some- 
thing of the nature of the man who wrote them. 
Perhaps a crucial sentence may be culled from his 
article, “ Did 1 humiliate France ?”’ which gives the 
gist of Laval’s opinion of himself and his aétions. 
“ There is no field,” he writes, “ in which I cannot prove 
conclusively that the Occupation would have been 
intinitely more deadly and cruel had I not been there.” 


THe Horseman’s YeAR. 1947-1948. Lt.-Col. 
W. E. Lyon, Ed. Illus. Collins. tos. 6d. 
net. 


\ book for the Sportsman, containing everything 
about riding and racing and how to achieve success in 
both. This !s the second issue of an annual publication, 
and there is no need to ask for future volumes, since the 
merits of this one are bound to create a demand for 
them. The various articles are written by experts. 
Paneru (Philip) King George VI and His 

People. A Tribute to Britain. [lus. Alliance 
Press. 35s. 6d. net. 

\ clever attempt to survey British constitutional 
practice and Empire relations, from an international 
point of view, in the circumscribed areca of ninety-two 
pages without an index, or bibliography from which to 
Study fuiler aspeéts of this vast historical question. The 
illustrations of members of the royal family, ete., enhance 
a carefully planned popular booklet. 


Proust (Marcel) and Others. 
Language and Literature. Ed., |. L. Hevesi. 
Wingate. 1os. 6d. net. 

Lovers of French thought and literature will 
welcome this colleétion of six essays by famous writers. 
The introduétion elucidates and emphasises their 
meaning and importance, and welds them into a 
homogeneous whole. Proust’s “ Days of Reading, 
Valery’s “ Poetry and Abéstraét Thought ” and Brice 
Parain’s “* The Power of Words " are especially apposite 
to the subject. The other contributors are Ponge, 


Essavs on 


Paulhain and Sartre. A book for the profound thinker. 


Quarircn (Bernard, Lid.) A Catalogue of 
Books and Manuscripts issued to com- 
memorate the 1ooth Anniversary of the 
Firm of Bernard Quaritch, 1847-1947. With 
a portrait-Study of the founder by his 
daughter, Charlotte Quaritch Wrentmore. 
B. Quaritch. 


\ record of the greatest English bookselling firm. 
Although B.Q. was not born here he put English book- 
selling in the forefront of the trade, and his great 
Catalogue published between the years 1880 and 1892 
has never been surpassed anywhere. We wish the best 
of luck to the leading firm of booksellers in their second 
hundred years of business. 

Rattway HANDBOOK, 1947-1948. 
Publishing Co. 5s. od. net. 

The last Handbook to record the doings of the 
individual Railway Companies. A valuable reference 
book, with several improvements over previous issues. 
The chronology and bibliography have both been 
enlarged and brought up to date. It will be interesting 
to compare this issue with the next issue, which will, of 
course, show the full details of the nationalized trans- 
port industry. 

Reap (John) The Alchemist in Life, Literature 
and Art. Illus., col. front. Nelson. tos. 6d. net. 

The Study of Alchemy has always had a fascination 
for the scientitic Student, as Stripped of its wrappings of 
occultism and mysticism it still forms the cradle in 
which the science of chemistry lay at its birth. The 
author, who is the Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of St. Andrews, has arranged his work in 
an attraétive manner, beginning with the historical 
background of his subjeét, and proceeding to depiét 
the personal element in the shape of the legendary 
figure of the alchemist in his search for the philosopher's 
Stone which should transmute the baser metals into 
gold. A seétion deals entirely with the alchemist in 
literature, the two chicf sources of knowledge being 
Chaucer's Canon’s Yeoman's Tale and Ben Jonson's 
play, “ The Alchemist."’ Still more prolitic in famous 
names is the seétion on art, which includes works by 
Nicolas Flamel, Diirer, Bruegel, Stradanus, Teniers and 
many other famous artists, several of the Dutch School. 
There is a glossary of terms and a good index. The book 
is one to be treasured by those who love to dabble in 
the origins of human thought. 

Rice (David Talbot) Russian Icons. Col. illus. 


King Penguin. 2s. 6d. net. 

To many readers this treatise on Russian icon- 
painting will come as a new subject, and the sixteen 
plates with which it is embellished will open a new field 
of art to their aStonished gaze. Such famous names as 
Rublev, Uccello, the van Eycks and FraAngelico figure in 
the pages, anda short bibliography will prove a useful ad- 
dition to those who intend to studythe subje& more fully. 
Surru (H. A.) The Crisis in the Law of Nations. 


Stevens. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author was formerly Professor of International 
Law in the University of London, and the book has 
been published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs. Dr. Smith examines the 
causes which necessitate the need for change and the 
danger to the foundations of peace. Some problems 
of maritime law and law in the United Nations are dealt 
with. 
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SmirH (W. J.) Music in Education. Faber. 


8s. 6d. net. 

A work based on aétual experiment in Musical 
Education carried out in Alleyn’s School in Dulwich 
during the years 1925 to 1946. Mr. W. J. Smith is 
convinced that music should form a definite part of the 
school curriculum, the idea being that it not only has a 
humanising effeét,but that it leads direétly to controlled 
emotions and an understanding of discipline. Movement 
and Dancing, the Produétion of Operas and Plays, the 
School Chapel and the Training of Teachers form 
sections of the work. Appendices deal with Programmes, 
both sacred and otherwise, and there is a short Biblio- 
graphy and an Index. 

Sosy (James Thrall) Ben Shahn. Col. plates. 
Penguin Books. New York: Museum of 
Modern Art. 


Mr. Soby has written a most interesting mono- 
graph on a little-known artist, who is becoming known 
abroad as one whose contributions are internationally 
valid. The Federal Government of the States has given 
him four mural commissions and the State Department 
has bought two of his paintings, whilst many specimens 
of his finest work are in the American Museums. This 
brochure should widely extend the circle of his 
admirers. We have also received the Summer Bulletin 
published by the Museum of Modern Art, which deals 
with the Shahn exhibition and is intended to serve as a 
supplement to the above. Mr. Soby is Direétor of the 
Exhibition. 

SreBBING (Lionel) Advertising That Sells. A 
Guide to the Latest Methods of Making 
Advertising Profitable. Matsons. 1o.s 6d. 


net. 

Mr. Stebbing, with cighteen years’ experience as 
an \dvertising and Sales Consultant in London, deals 
with faéts and results rather than opinions on 
advertising. This book is a valuable “ tool ” for all who 
wish to create advertising that sells. Both large and 
small businesses will find it very interesting and helpful. 
THe Times. British Background. _ Illus. 

Focal Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

The work of the Staff Photographer is here admi- 
rably portrayed in every sense of the term. The period 
covered is roughly a quarter of a century since “* The 
Times ”" produced its first daily piéture page, which 
did not, however, meet with universal approbation. 
Nowadays things are very different and newspapers vie 
with one another to give their readers the best daily 
pictorial record of current events. The illustrations are 
beautifully printed and the text is fully descriptive. 
The whole covers a wide ground of the artistic work of 
“ The Times ” cameramen. 

Turnor (Reginald) The Spotted Dog. A 
Book of English Inn Signs, with wood 
engravings by John Farleigh. Sylvan Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The history of the old English Inns is well depiéted 
here and makes interesting reading. Sidelights on 
English tradition are here galore. Animals, birds, and 
fishes figure largely in these signs. Trade, agriculture 
and country life generally are touched upon. Heraldry 
and personalities play their part in the Story. An 
architeétural flavour seasons the picture, and the whole 
represents an aspect of life in Old England conneéted 
with good food, strong drink and jollity. 


Wess (Beresford) Exploring Old British 
Churches. Illus. Southern Editorial Syndi- 
cate. §s. od. net. 

Many of the English Churches were seriously 
damaged or altogether destroyed during the war. 
Indeed, it would appear that the enemy had a special 
desire to eliminate as many of them as possible. Mr. 
Webb assures us to the best of his knowledge that those 
described in his little book are still in most cases extant 
and in their native loveliness. His objeé is to inspire 
both love and knowledge of ecclesiastical architeéture 
in the lay mind, and very well he carries out his 
intention. 

Wesster (H. C., B.Sc.) Introduction to the 
Locomotive. Illus. Sampson Low, Marston. 
6s. od. net. 

The principles of the Locomotive Engine are set 
out in this volume, every part being treated and 
illustrated separately and made perfeétly clear to the 
Student. This should prove to be a very popular 


publication. 

FICTION 

Avams (Shipley) Murder Unsolved. Board- 
man. 8s. 6d. net. 

An excellent story of the confli€@ between suspeét 
and deteétive, the reader being posted beforehand as to 
the faéts, at least some of them. 

Burt (Michael) The Case of the Laughing 
Jesuit. A Roger Poynings Story. Ward 
Lock. 9s. 6d. net. 

For once we can agree with the publishers’ 
description of Mr. Burt's latest. They say that it “ has 
all the literary qualities of a good Straight novel in 
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addition to the lethal excitement of a first-rate crime 

Story.” The glimpses at the beginning and end of the 

working of the Information service during war time are 

quite interesting. 

Harris (B. H.) Sage Quarter. 
Educational. tos. 6d. net. 

The novel reveals the life of a large Farming 
household Family living in Carolina. The author has 
marvellous powers of bringing to light in rich detail 
the lives, hopes and fears of this Family. The main 
chara¢ters are Nurmana, a very dominating woman, and 
Tiny, her grand-child. 

Roak (Garland) Wake of the 
Francis Aldor. tas. 6d. net. 

\ novel of the South Seas, entwining colour, 
passion, drama and adventure on the high seas. The 
author has packed this Story full of breath-taking 
adventure, and his characters are exceptionally well- 
drawn. 

Sreap (Philip John) In the Street of the Angel. 
Art & Educational. &s. 6d. net. 

Foreign office types, espionage, counter-espionage, 
violence, murder, love, a Muslim prince, a dancing girl, 
an English skipper, all involved in a'‘lively story—the 
scene laid in the sinister narrow Streets of old Algiers. 
Symonp (Beryl) Jane Carberry’s Week-end. 

Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Jane had a real instinét for trouble and here again 
she is up to the neck in it. Suspeéted of murder, she 
uncovers an espionage plot and clears herself in the 


Art and 


Red Witch. 


pr oOcecss, 
Waris (Ruth Sawtell) Too Many 

Hammond. &s. 6d. net. 

The story of the Proutman Muscum and_ its 
Holzerman Colleétion of Skeletons. The assistant 
curator was too cffeétive a deteétivefor her own peace 
of mind. 
Woops (Ross) Harness the Wind. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Ten-vyear-old) Ruth Harland, with her brother, 
Russell, trailed her father’s wagon into Cedar Valley, 
\rizona, after he had bought the Double 8 Ranch. 
Life in the wreat West had its roots in violence and 
Struggle. Here was no room for weaklings or misfits. 
Ruth learned in a hard school and in many years became 
reconciled to a life of adventure and the loss of friends. 
Her ultimate reward was worth while. 


JUVENILE 


FLEMING (Joan Margaret) Button lugs. Illus. 
by Eloise Q. Kearney. Hammond. 6s. od. 
net. 

\ Story of a cottage with the queer name of 

“ Button Jugs,” which has been left to fifteen-year-old 

Miranda, who promptly declares she must Stay in it in 

holiday time with her friend Patsy. There she meets 

Nemesis in the person of Mrs. Plow, and the pair of 

comrades have much ado to combat her machinations. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN, January, 1948.—BOOKS TO COME, 
January, 1948.—THE LIBRARIAN AND BOOK 
WORLD, February, 1948.—THE LIBRARY ASSO- 
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CIATION RECORD, February, 1948.—LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, January, 1948.—THE MEDICAL 
BOOKMAN AND HISTORIAN, December, 1947.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, November, 1947.— 
PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS, The Journal of the 
Hansard Society, December, 1947.—THE QUARTER. 
LY JOURNAL, (Library of Congress), November, 
1947.—THE WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 


January, 1948. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary Worvp.” 
24th February, 1948. 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. Murison’s letter in 
your February issue, | would like to point out 
that my reference to /hickness being the only 
difference between film edition books and other 
books, was intended to refer only to their 
physical aspect. Obviously, from the literary 
Standpoint, Mr. Murison’s opinion is incontro- 
vertible, especially regarding the example he 
quotes. 

It seems to me however, that much more 
than literary mutilation is engendered in the 
publication of an emasculated edition of a film 
epic. 

Firstly, the film creates a demand for the 
book, secondly, a demand for other works by 
the same author has been noted, thirdly, any 
combination between literature and the cine- 
matograph is to be welcomed, and _ lastly, 
though literature is imperishable, its glories 
are enhanced (more or less as the case may be) 
in vision and sound by the cinematograph. 

1 regret that | overlooked Mr. Murison’s 
results of his investigation into the effects on 
literature emanating from an author writing 
with a half-thought to the possible sale of his 
manuscript to a film company, in the October 
and November, 1937, issues of The Library 
Assistant, but 1 would like to suggest that the 
past ten years must strengthen any contention 
that authors do write, in many cases today, 
with more than a half-thought to the possible 
purchase of their manuscripts by film com- 
panies. After all, the prospect of being paid 
100,000 dollars for one’s book is a tangible 
enough encouragement to write a Story ready 
made for Spencer Gable or Marlene Bergmann. 

Yours, etc. 
A. G. S. ENser, 
Branch Supervisor 
Swansea Public Libraries. 
Central Public Library, 
Alexandra Road, 
Swansea. 
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